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INYENTOET OF THE HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 
OF LORD DEPUTY LORD LEOA^ARD GREY, IJf 1540. 



The value of inYentories and books of household accounts, as interesting illustrations of the domestic 
economy, manners, and customs of the olden time, has been too frequently and fully acknowledged 
to require any notice here. Nor do I intend to enter into the history of the unfortunate nobleman, 
whose imprisonment and subsequent untimely death on the scaflfold caused the following inventory 
of his effects to be drawn up. The question — why was lord Leonard Grey put to death? has fre- 
quently been asked, but never satisfactorily answered. Probably that relationship to the throne, 
which was so unfortunate a circumstance for other members of the Grey family, formed his greatest 
crime in the eyes of the jealous sanguinary monarch. Grey was recalled from the Lord Deputyship 
in the April of 1540. He was given to understand that his reoal was merely temporary; but his 
fate even then was sealed. In June of the same year, the King and Privy Council wrote to Chief ■ 
Justice Brereton, Brown, Archbishop of Dublih, and Cowley, Master of the Rolls, informing them 
that Grey had been committed to the Tower, and — "forasmoch as it appereth he hath a good sub- 
stance, bothe of money and other things, as plate, apparail, household stuff, &c., the King's 
maiestie's pleasure is that you shall cause the same to be put in shure custodye, and make inventorie 
thereof." It is this inventory, copied from the Irish State Papers of the period, that I am now 
about to present to the reader; premising that Grey, being a younger son, was not rich": indeed 
he was endeavouring to mend his fortunes by marrying a wealthy widow, but a short time before 
his execution. So, although being Lord Deputy, and in all probability possessing more household 
effects than any other half-dozen persons in Ireland, yet his whole stock was inferior to that of an 
English country squire or merchant of the period. 

I may just add, in the words of the worthy old annalist Stowe, that " on the 28th day of June, 
1541, being St. Peter's even. Lord Grey was beheaded at Tower-hill, where he ended his life very 
quietly and godly. And as he was come of high linage, so was he a right valiant and hardy per- 
sonage, having in his time done his Prince and contrey good service both in Ireland, France, and 
other places, greatly to his commendation, though now his hap was to lose his head." 



" After our due and humble recommendations, Pleasith it your Grace and right honorabull 
Lordeships to be advertised, that according your commandements unto us, we have made serche for 
all Buche tresure, juelle, plate, and stuffe as the Lorde Leonard Gray, late the Kynge's Deputie 
here, had in these partes ; and of so moche as we coulde Spiie, we have made an Inventary 

* One of tbe charges made againtt Qrej was, ttiat in splendom and hospitality he did not lire up to his high office. 
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expressing the perticularities of everye thinge, whiche wee do sonde here inclosed. We have also 
eiamyned Arland, usher, whoo confessetlx by his othe that he hath no more in his custody of the 
sayde Lorde Leonardes but oone Bason of Sylver. He sayeth he had in his keping a Stole Caskett 
>vith dyrers baggs ensealed, which one Lute, the saide Lorde Leonardes servant took from liim, but 
howe muohe was in the sayde Caskett and baggs he knewe not, and as he thought no small somms. 
And ffurther serche we dayly made, and wool do, and as soon as we may ffynde any more, we shall 
advertyse youor honorable wysdomes with celeryte, as knoweth the Lorde, who sonde your lordeships 
the oontynuance of your hart's desyre. At the cytie of Dublyn, tlie vii"' of Auguste. 
Tour Lordeships to Comaunde, 

Wti.i.tam Bkeebton. 

GeOBGE DtJBLIN. 

EoBEKi Cowley. Mr. of the 
" To the right Honorable the Duke of EoU of Irelande." 

Nortblk and Suffolk's good Grace, 
and to others, the Kings Majestie's 
most discrete Counsaillours, and 
to every of them." 

A Inventory of shuche stuffe as was foxmd in my Lord Deputie is Chamber at Saint Mary 
Abbey,'' by my Lord of Dublin and the Master of the EoUs: — 

"Pfyrst. Eight ton and a pype Gaskoyne"^ wyne. 
Item. The long board'' in the hall. 

b Thomas Fynglaas, writing from Doblin to Crumwell, ilso eschewoi Tfithouteii stryfe, 

May 24, 1538, says that Lord Deputy Grey has obtained To foule the bord-elothe -wyth thy knyfc." 

a lease of the lands of the Abbey of Saint Mary, near Again, the Articles of Queen Elizabeth (1564) require 

Dublin, besides many others, for his own profit 8 P.O. "a decent table standing on a frame" for a communion- 

" Skelton, in The Vision of Piers Plowman, speaks of table, 

"the white wine of Oisey, and red wine of Gaskoyne." Thetable, then, being simply aboard placed onaframe 

It was a rather light-coloured claret, now represented or trestles, was, to give room, always removed immedi* 

hj Vin de Cfrave. Stowe relates that, in 1609. the London ately after dinner ; and, consequently, the phrase " at 

market was so glutted with Ga^coigne wine that it was the taking up of the board," was commonly used to 

sold for forty shillings per tun. signify that point of time. In Mandeville's Travels, we 

d This board, placed upon trestles, formed the long read: "Such playes of desport they make till the taking 

table in the hall, and thus the words '• board" and " table" uppe of the boorde;" and in an old translation of Marco 

became synonymous in our language. In The Soke of Polo's Voyages: " After dinner is done, and the tablet 

Curtasye, we read: — taken upp, every man goeth aboute his businesse." Old 

" Whereso thou sitte at mete in borde, Capulct'a hall was prepared for the dance in an instant 

AToide the oatt at one bare worde ; „ j^ ^^„ ^ ^ ^^„, ^.^^ ^^^^ ^^^ f^^ .j gj,,, . 

Ffor yf thou stroke catt other dogge. ^^^^ ^ ^^ ,^^„ ^^^ ^^jj^^ „^_.. 
Thou art like an ape teyzdwith a clogge. 
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Item. A cobbord' and a folding table. 

Item. Twenty-three cushans. 

Item. Three old coffers. 

Item. A fflock bedd, aflPether bedd, and a bolster. 

Item. Four dossins of Kalfe skinis. 

Item. Two dossin of berrecassis.' 

Item. Pour saddles and two brydeles. 

Item. A peeoe of grene Kendal.^ 

Item. A paier of shetteB, and two kadderois.'' 

Item. Kineteea paier of shois. 



The head of the table, where the principal personage 
sat, was termed " Ihe board-end.'' Cavendish first saw the 
approaches of his master's fatal illness, as ihe Cardinal 
was '* sitting at dinner in his own chamber, having at 
his board-end that same day, as he divers times had to 
accompany him, a mess of tlie Earl's gentlemen." — 
Civendish. Zife of WoUen, edited by Singer. 

« The cubbord, or cup- board, was not, as Dr. Johnson 
tells ns, "a case with shelves," but, asits name implies, 
a board or side-table, on which drinking cups were 
placed — the precursor, in fact, of our modern side-board. 
In The Mirrour of Madness, published in 1376, we read; 
*' My chambers hanged with clothe of tyssue ,arrace, and 
gold; my cupbords heads sett out and adorned after the 
richest, costliest, and most glorious manner, with one 
cup coclte highte upon another, beside the grete basen 
and ewer, both of silver and gold." 

Harrison gives most interesting and amusing illustra- 
tions of the manners and customs of his time, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. He says : — "Drieke 
is usually filled in goblets, jugs, bols of silver in noble- 
men's bouses ; ail of which, notwithstandin e are sel- 
dom set on the table, but each one, as necessitie urgeth, 
calleth for a cup .of such drinke as him listeth to drinko ; 
so that, when he have tasted of it, he delyvereth the 
cup againe to some of the standers bye, who, making it 
eleane by pouring out the drinke that remayneth, 
restoreth it to the cupbord from whence he fetched the 
same. By this device, much idle tipling is cut off; for 
if the full potts should continuallio stand at the elbow, 
or neere the trencher, diverse would alwaies be dealing 
yoL. TII. 



with them, whereas now they drinke seldome and onelio 
when necessitie urgeth, and so avoid the note of grete 
drinkynge, or often troubling the servitors with filling 
their bols." Making the cup clean by pouring out the 
drink that remained, was, no doubt, a modem refine- 
ment of its period. Still, those matters were managed 
much in the same way one hundred years later ; for 
Lord Fairfax, in his directions to his servants, written 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, says: 
"Let no man fill beere or wine but the cupboard-keeper, 
who must make choice of his cups for the company, 
and not serve them hand over head. Ho must also 
know which be for beere, and which for wine, for it were 
a foul thing to mix them together." 

The cupboard, like the table (see previous note), was 
moveable. While the musicians are waiting in Capulet's 
hall, and the guests are arriving to join in the dance, 
the first servant cries: — ** Away with the joint stools; 
remove the court cupboard; look to the plate." — Borneo 
and Juliet. 

f Berrecassis. As the word "case " was frequently used 
to denote a skin, I conclude that these were the barre- 
hides (hides of half-tanned leather) sometimes met with 
in old inventories. They were used to pack and cover 
goods, furniture, &c., when being moved ; in fact, their 
use was equivalent to that of tarpaulins at the pre- 
sent day. 

e Green cloth made at Kendal, in Westmoreland.— 
"Three misbegotten knaves in Kendal green."— i?«nry 
y r.. First Part. 

■■ Caddis, Cadois, Cadrois. A woollen manufacture. 

2 C 
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Item. Two pewter pottis. 

Item. Two chargers. 

Item. A lute, and a casse of recorders. 

Item. Three peoes of Kerse. '' 

Item. A pece of red tawnie twenty-six yards. 

Item. The Kings Armys' and the hangyngs of the chamber. 

Item. Two Kandelstiks. 

Item. A sake cloth." 

Item. The hangyngs of the hall. 

Item. A lother male. ° 

Item. Two standing bcdis." 



I A common musical instrument of the period, fre- 
quently mentioned by our early dramatists. " He hath 
played on this prologue like a child on a recorder; a 
sound, but not in government." \_Midsummer-NigMs 
jOream.1 From a description in Lord Bacon's Natural 
Hulory, the recorder seems to have resembled the 
flageolet more than any other of our modern instruments. 
Most, if not all, of the old English jest-books relate the 
following story ; — "A merrie Eccorder of London, mis- 
taking the name of one Piper, called him Pepper : where- 
unto the partie excepting, and saying, * Sir, you mistake, 
myname is Piper, not Pepper;' he answered, 'Why, what 
diiference is there, 1 pray thee, between Piper in Latin 
and Pepper inEngUsh? Is it not all one?' ' Nay, Sir,' 
reply'd the other, 'thfre is even as much difference 
between them as is between a pipe and a recorder.^ " A 
case of recorders belonging to Henry VIII. contained 
seven instruments. 

I' Kersey. 

' The King's Arms. 

" In all probability, the "cloth-sacke" of old writers ; 
namely, a bag to hold clothes in when travelling. The 
xVorlhumierland Household- JBook mentions "the cloth- 
sacke horse, that caryeth my Lorde's clotli-sacke." 

u A trunk or portmanteau. The old jest-books tell 
the following story Of a Wdchjmn thai coidd not gdi but 
a lyieU male: — "There was a company of gentylmen in 
Northamptonshyre, which went to bunt fox dere; among 
wliich gentylmen there was one which had a Welchraan 
to his servante, a good archer, whiche, whan they cam 
to a place when Ihey thought they should find dere, 
npoynted this Welehman to stand still, and forbade hym 
in any wise to shoot at no doe dere, but to make sure of 



tile grete male. 'Well,' quod this Welehman, 'I will do so. 
Anon cam by grete dere, but ever he lette them go and 
look no heed to them. And wythyn an hour after, he 
sawe come rydyng in the hye way a man of the oontrey, 
whych had a male hangyng at hia sadyll bowe- And 
when this Welehman hadespyed hym, he bad hym stande. 
and began to drawe his bow, and bad hym delyver that 
lytell male that hung at hys sadyll. Thys man, for 
fere of hj's lyfe, was glail to delycr hym hys male, and 
they rode away and was glad he so escaped. Then tlie 
Welehman was very glad, and went incontynente to 
seek hys maystcr, and when he saw hym, ho cam to hym 
and sayd thus ; 'Mayster; I have stande yonder this two 
houris, and I oolil see never a male but a lytell male that 
a man had han^jyng at his sadyll bowo, and this I have 
gotten, and lo, here it is !' and he toke hys master the 
male that he had taken away from the foresayd man, 
for the which deed bothe the maystcr and the servante 
wore afterward in grete trouble," 

The "standingbed"resembled the modemfour -poster, 
and derived its name from its permanent character, in 
contradistinction to the "trussing'' or "truckle bed," 
which was always removed or thrust beneath the other in 
the daj'-time. The master slept in the standing bed, the 
page or servant in the truckle bed, placed beside the 
former, so as to be within call. The Host, in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, says: — "There's his chamber, 
his house, his castle, his standing bed and truckle bed." 
And, in Middleton's More Dissemllers besides Women, 
a character says:— "AVell, go thy ways, for as sweet a 
breathed page as ever lay at his master's feet in a 
truckle bed," 
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Item. Two andirons, i" 



In the Chamber of Cristohurch — 
Item. A. Parlyment robe. 
Item. Two greto coffers. 
Item. Four shus. 
Item. Two drinking glasses. 

The Room in the Omitell of Saint Mary Alley — 
Item. Of wheato in the gamel, forty-five pecks. 
Item. Of ots, nine skore pecks. 
" Theas parcells were survayde by me, Eobert Cowley, and on the morow, by the Archbisshop 
of Dublin and me: ifor immediately uppon recept of the letres directed firom the Kyngs maiesties 
most honorable Counsail, my Lord Justice and tho said Archbisshop went to Maynooth and 
appoynted me to serche in Saint Mary Abbey and Church, and I toke the keys, and the next 
morrowe tho said Archbisshop and I made the said Inventory. 

"KOBEKT COWLBY." 

Theas parcells ffolowing pertayning to tho Lordo Leonardo Gray, and lefte at Maynouth : — 

" Imprimis. Twoo gveate potts dooblc gjdtc, and a grete cuppc dooble gylte. 

Item. Sis boUos under a coover dooble gylt ; four and the coover be in guago. 

Item. Seven standing cupps, dooble gylt with coovers. 

Item. Four cuppes dooble gylto, with coovers to drink wyne or ale in. 

Item. Twelve trenchers dooble gylte, a casting bottle dooble gilte, for rose water. 

Item. Two sylver gobelettes, without any cover, and six sylver spoones. 

Item. Five sylver saltes, with three covers dooble gylte. 

Item. Two cupps of asaye,' the one dooble gylte. 

r urnamental irons, placed one on each side of tlie assayed by tasting, but even the napkins and table- 
hearth, having rests to support the ends of logs while olotha by kissing them. " The Marshal taketh the cup 
burning; hence their probable etymology is md-irims. of assay, and the cup-bearer putteth forth water into the 
Specimens in iron, brass, and silver, may be seen in sayde cup and drynketh It for the assay thereof." See 
Shaw's Ancient Furniture. Leland's Collectanea, vol. vi , where much curious matter 
"Her andirons will be found upon tho various ceremonies used in 
(I had forgot them) were two winking Cupids the "Assay." 

Of silver, each on one foot standing nicely, "King Kychard sate downe to dyner, and was served 

Depending on their brands." ' Ci/mleline. without curtasye or assaye: he, muche mervayling at 

t The cup from which the cup-bearer publicly drank, the sodayne mutacion of the thyng, demaunded of the 

to assay or test if there were poison in the wine or esquier why he dyd not his duety." Halts Ckroniclet, 

other liquor, previous to handing drink to his master. Henry IV. 

Not only were meats, wines, and water to wash in. 
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Item. Three candelsticks of sylver. 

Item. One bason dooble gilte, remaynynge with the Justice. 

Item. Two sylver fflaggons. 

Item. One bason and an ewer paroell gylto. 

Item. Three Chales, two gilte and one parcell gilte. 

Item. A cross of sylver to set on a church Aultar, and gUte. 

Item. A George -of sylver and gilt. 

In my Lordes Dynyng Chamber — 
"Pfurste. Seven hangings, Ave of persioke, and two of verdytt. 
Item. Seven hangings, with the mooryans hands. ' 
Item. Five Fflaunders chostes, and two Spanise chestes. 
Item. Two carpets' lying uppon the oubbard ; two chares, two fTormos, and two stooles. 

A boarde to eat oysters.' 

Three paier of snuifers. 

Four andyrenes. 

A payer of tonges. 

Two ifyre shovelles. 

Seven ffether beddes. 

A bedde of downe. 

Two counterpoynts" of vellvet. 

Two counterpoyntes of imago' work. 

Two trussing beds." 

' I fanny this must be an error of the original writer, ■ Cupboard cloths or carpets are frequently mentioned 

and that instead of the word "hands" we should read in old inventories. Thus, Henry the Eighth had: — "A 

'* dance.'* "We shonld then have the Morris or Moorish large cupboard carpett of grene cloth of gold, with 

dance, so popular at the period, and of which represen- workes lyned with boolseram, conteyninge in lengthu 

tations were freely used to decorate all kinds of fur- three yards and three quarters." 

niture. Mooryan, or Maryan is an old term for a Moor ' In the "Inventory of Stock in Trade and Furniture 

or negro ; andlconsider that thc"Maid Marian,"of the of the Mouthe Tavern, without Bishopps Gate, London, 

Morris dance, about whom there has been so much 1612," there is "one oyster table and a fiorme, valued 

speculation, was not the representative of any real per- at three shillings and sixpence." 

scnage, or Marian, but simply of a Moorish maid. In " Counterpanes. 

Barkly's Cytyzen And Uplontlyshman, we read: — * In the Lestrange Bouaehold Accounts (Archseologia, 

"No faute wyth Mooryans is blaoke dyformytye, vol. xxv.) there Is "A coverlet of imagery." 

Because all the sorte lyke of theyr favour be." » See a previous noteon standing-beds. The trussing 

An old ballad, published in 1570, is "of a noble Lorde bed could b« readily trussed up, so as to be carried on 

and his Ladye, with thayre tragioall ende of them and horseback while travelling. The Northumberland House- 

thayre two children, executed by a blacke morryon." hold Book m&nWora "thehorse that oaryethmyLorde's 

Within my own recollection, the "Black-a-moor's Head" trussyng bed." 
was a tavern-si(^n in IX'fn -t. 
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Ten curtyans of sarcenet. 

A Traves* of red sarcenet. 

Three cusshians of cloth a gold. 

A cusshian of orymsoy' velvett. 

Two cusshians of russet velvett. 

Three quylted bedds of wool. 

A little c[uylte perfumed.' 

A quylte with a hart. 

A tester and curtyans of black saye. 

An olde nyghte gowne of black sattcn. 

A gowne of black velvett, lyned with tawney damask, with twenty-nine buttons 

of golde. 
A dooblet of black taffata. 
One paier of long hose. 
A skull" covered with tawney velvett. 
A remenant of black velvett. 
A jack' covered with tawney velvett. 
A remenant of cloth of tissue. 
A remenant of crimsoy satten. 
Eleven paier of gloves. 
Two dossen of silke poyntes." 
Five paier of velvett showes. 
One paier of velvett slyppers. 
Three paier of bootes. 
Three brushes. 
Two carpets of grene. 
Ten cadoys. 
One paier of ffustyan blankets. 



X A traves was a eurtain or screen used to form a 
temporary partition in a hall or church. 

y Crimson. 

z WeariDg apparel and articles of furniture were fre- 
quently perfumed in those days. '' Gloves as sweet as 
damask roses" were part of the stock in trade of 
Autolychus. Winter's Tale. 

Stowe relates that Vere, Earl of Oxford, presented 
Queen Elizabeth, in the fifteenth year of hor reign, with 



a pair of perfumed gloves trimmed with four tufts of 
rose-coloured silk ; in which she took such great pleasure 
that she was always painted with those gloves on her 
hands, and their scent was so exquisite that it was ever 
after called the Earl of Oxford's perfume. Annal^, 

« An iron cap or helmet. 

'' A defensive upper garment. 

' Tagged laces used in dress. 
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Six sherts. 

Fire paier of lynen hose. 

Five psiier of shetes of no value. 

Five pair of course shetes. 

Six diaper napkins. 

Two rubbers. 

Four diaper cubbard clothes. 

Two course table clothes for the hall. 

Four lyning towalls. 

Three wasshing towalls. 

A shavinge clothe. 

Seven paiers of socks. 

Six pillowbers,'' four of them wrought with silk. 

Two tooch' boxes, and a purse covered with velvett. 

Two diaper table clothes. 

A braser' wrought with gold and silke. 

Three hagbushes. 

Eight handgonnes. 

Two Bumpter clothes. 

One sworde. 

Seven homes for powder. 

Three paier of beallowes. 

Three tables. 

Seven fformes. 

A cubbard. 

Four glass botlels, 

A grete flaggon, with a lock. 

One chafjdnge dishe for perfumes. 

A stool for horsing.' A target. 

•1 Pillow cases. And by his side a sworde and bokelcr, 

And many a pillow, and every here And on that other side a gay dagere, 

Of cloth of Eaynes to slepe on softe. Harneysed wel, and soharp as poynt of spere. 

Chaucer's Dream- Canterhnr)/ TaUa. 

" Tinder-boxes. g A stool to assist a person in mounting on horseback, 

f An ornamental defence for the arm. Chaucer, des- vhen encumbered by the heavy armour worn at the 

criblng the yeoman, says:— period. 
Upon his arme he bare a gay hraeer. 
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Two yton ladils to cast pelletts. 

Two copes of purpell velvett. Two cymarles.'' 

A vestment of purpell velvett. 

A vestment of whit and green. 

Two hanginges of the same.' 

A saffron sherte.'' 

A covering for a horse of tawney velvett. 

Seven kannes, a pewter pot, and ten cuppes. 

Two boxes of round trenchar. 

Twenty-two pewter trenchars.' 

Two ewers of pewter, four pewter basins, and a lattyn" basyn. 

Twelve black bUls, and six handlocks." 

Two shale oharks." 

Two dripping pannes. 

Two ffrieing pannes, one lacks a hand. 

Three knyffs. 

Eight spitts. 

Seven pannes. 

Three potts. 

A boll. 

Three gredirons. 



'■ From the French Cymar, a loose robe. 

' White and green were the Tudor colours. 

t Was this one of the long Irish saffron-stained shirts 
that Grey had obtained as a curiosity? 

* In 1512, the Earl of Northumberland and his Countess 
dined off pewter trenchers on holidays only, wooden 
trenchers being his ordinary use. In 1430, so scarce 
were pewter and timber in Scotland, that pewter and 
wooden trenchers for the King of Scotland's use were 
allowed to be exported from London free of duty. 
[Eymer's Fadera. ] Harrison, writing about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, says : — "So common were all sorts 
of treen [wooden] stuffe in old time, that a man should 
hardlie find foure peeces of pewter, of which one was por- 
adventure a salt, in agood farmer's house." Again, he says 
that at the time he wrote — " In some places beyond the 
sea, a garnish of good flat English pewter, of an ordinarie 
mailing, is esteemed almost as prctions as the li^e num- 



ber of vessels that are made of fine silver." The 
" garnish" consisted of twelve dishes, twelve platters, 
and twelve saucers. 

m A mixed metal, resembling brass in nature and 
colour : many of the old monumental brasses in IkigUsh 
churches are made of lattyn. There has been much dis- 
cussion respecting its constituent parts, but Chancer, in 
the FranUelein s Tales, leaves no doubt as to its colour : 
" Plioebus waxed olde, and hewed like latouD, 
That in his declination 
Shone as the burned gold." 

» Hand-cuffs. 

» I can only give a gnesa as to what these were. 
Shale, in the olden time, signified earthenware, and the 
verb to diark meant to expose new ale in shallow vessels 
to the sun and air, so that it might acquire acidity, and 
be the sooner fit for drinking. It is probable, then, that 
shale-charks were earthen vessels used for this purpose. 
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A skillett. 

Two mortars. 

A paier of standing racks." 

A paier of small raoks."" 

A paier of mustarde quemes."' 

Two syves. Two skymmers. 

A grater. 

A ctiaffynge diske. 

A ladill. A ffleshe hooke. 

Twenty-nine dishes. 

Three score and four platters. 

Five chargers. Twenty-four sawoers.* 

Three trevitts. Two cowles.' 

Three powderinge tobhes. 

A boarde and two trcssals. 

A tobbe for brawne." 

A founne to strike floshe.' 

Four trestaUs and two tables. 

A pestell of wood. Two dresser clothes. 

A ffyrkyn. A tobbe to put butter in. 

p These racks were, probably, used for holding spits. » j^ gaueer to hold salt, mustard, &c., was placed beside 

" Iron rostynge racks," and " spitt racks" occur in p^^jj pj^jg „„ tj,g (^ble. 

several of the old inventories. , (i„p;j_ ^ [^rge tub which, when full, was carried by 

1 Mary Chapman, of Bury, bequeathed a pair of mus- twomenonapol6,calledthe"cowlestaff,"thrustthrough 

tard-querns, by her will dated 1649. [Tymm's Wills ami jts handles. So Falstaff was carried in the buck-basket 

Inventories.^ The Mouth Tavern possessed a mustard jyom Ford's house to the ditch in Datchet mead:— 

quern in 1612; and another is mentioned in an inventory .. wj,at, John, Kobert, John ! Go, take up these clothes 

of the goods of Thomas Keble, serjeant-at law, in 1500. here quickly ; Where's the eowU staff? Look how you 

—"Whereas, mustard hath beyn boght of the sawce drumble; carry them to the laundress in Datchet mead. " 

maker affore tyme, that now it be made wythin my —Merry Mims of Windsor. 

Lordis bouse, and that one be provydit to be Grome of "Tubs for salting meat in. 

the SkuUereye that can make it." [JVorthumberland t To divide meat into messes. In the KoriMmberhmd 

Jlousehold BookJi Household Book, " The Clarkos of the Kechynge" are 

In the Booke of Orders and Rules, for the household of ordered " to be with the Cookes at the strykcing outte 

Tisoount Montague, 1595, "The SkuUereye Man" is of the Meeses of Beefs, Muttons, Veles, and Porkes, 

directed " to have a singular regarde to the temperinge that shall be cutte outte for the servyse of my Lorde " 

and makeinge of Mustarde with good seed, and to the The phrase and the custom is still retaiued at some of 

well kepeinge and servynge of yti."— Sussex Arehao- the English colleges, where the cook cuts the meat into 

logical Collections. strikes sufficient for four persons, who, sitting together 

at table, divide it as they please among themselves. 
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Two pypes. The yelle ffat." 
The wagg;' Three pailes. 
Two Btoops. Two cowles. 
The mashe kele.'' The iformes. 
Two pypes. Three hoggeshcdes. 
A bourde. Two poles. 
Two treves. Two hooches.' 
Two hoggeshedes to put in brand. 
A bolting tobbe. Two syffs. 
Twenty-four old geldings and horses. 



■Wtlltim Beeeetoit. 
Gboeob Dttbldt. 
eobebt cowlbt," 



I may offer a few brief remarks on some of the more striking features of this inventory. 
It contains but two chairs — stools and forms being principally used to sit upon at that period ; 
besides, it is probable that the etiquette of the vice-regal court required that the representative of 
majesty should alone sit upon a chair. Sir John Harrington [N«g<B Antiqum] complains that it did 
not become the Eoyal state of Queen Elizabeth's presence-chamber to have easy quilted and 
cushioned forms and stools for the lords and ladies of the court to sit on : — ' ' So there are great plank 
formes that two yeomen can scant move out of their places; and waynscot stooles so hard that, since 
great breeches have been laid asyde, men can skant indewr to sitt on." 

Books, pictures, and clocks, articles not uncommon in the inventories of persons in the middle 
class life of the period, do not appear among the effects of Lord Deputy Grey. Probably there 
was nota clock in Scotland at the same time. Por in 1552, Hamilton, Archbishop of St. Andrew's, 
brother to the Eegent Arran, and one of the leading Scottish statesmen, had not a clock in his 
possession ; though he could afford to pay Cardan, the celebrated Milanese physician, the princely 
fee of eighteen hundred golden crowns, with many rich presents besides. This is clear from the 
medical instructions Cardan drew up for the use of the Archbishop, in which he tells him that a 
clock would not only be useful with respect to punctuality in taking medicine, but also fitting for 
his rank, as every Italian Prince had many good time-keepers.' 

• The vessel ia which the wort waa mixed with the » A rude box. 

yeastwhen brewingbeer. i"Ideobonumerlt,uthabeatcxaotissimumhorologium 

• An article used to winnow grain, not unlike a steTe, et grande, nam omnes prlncipes in Italia habent et 
but without holes, generally made of sheep-skin. etiam plora et bona." OonsHia Medusa. Opera Oardani, 

"Mash-tub. A large tub is still called a " kele" or torn. ix. 
"keeler"in£ast Anglia, A curious instance of one of those punning prophec!e>, 
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In fact, the Italians, during the sixteenth century and some time later, held the highest posi- 
tion in European civilization and refinement, and consequently looked down mth contempt on the 
less refined French; the French, in their turn, looked down with disgust on the more barbarous 
English; while the English looked down with abhorrence on the lowland Scotch. But to the 
lowest depth of barbarism there was a lower stUl : the Highland Scotch and native Irish. were 
considered far beneath the lowest sphere of civilization. 

No more than three knives appear in the inventory, and these are placed among the kitchen 
utensils: forks there are none ; for in those days every guest brought his own knife or dagger to the 
table, and fingers and thumbs did duty for forks. Barkly, in one of his Echgnes, published in 
1570, thus describes the dining habits of his period : — 

"If the dische be pleasaunt, either fleshe or fyshe. 

Ten hands at once swarme in the dishe ; 

And if it be fleshe, ten knives shalt thou see, 

Mangling the fleshe, and in the platten flee. 

To put there thy handes is peril without fail. 

Without a gauntlet, or els a glove of mail." 
But, even in those finger-and-thumb days, all were not so rude ; Chaucer, in his description of tho 
Prioress, gives the essence of the mediaeval writings on the etiquette of tho table: — 
" At mete wel i-taught was sche withalle, 

Sche lette no morsel from hire lippes falle. 

Ke wetta hire fyngres in hire sauce dope, 

"Wel cowdo she carie a morsel, and wel keepe. 

That no drope fll uppon hire brest ; 

In curtesie was sette all hire lest. 

Hire overlippe wypud sche so clone, 

That in hire cuppe was no ferthing sene 

Of Grees, when she dronken hadde hire draught." 
Even Fynes Moryson, an accomplished scholar, fellow of his college, and private secretary to 
probably the most refined nobleman of the period, so late as the be^nning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, speaks of "the fork of Italy" as contemptuously as Pistol did of "the fig of Spain." In his 

that, as Macbeth says— Archbishop) would die of disease of the heart Cpassio 

"palter with us in a double sense, cordis), whereas Hamilton mffertdly a cord, being hanged 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, bj the common executioner, to the great delight of the 

And break it to our hope," reforming party in Scotland, who, with witty malice 

occnrred through Cardan's visit to Hamilton. Cardan, it is said, inscribed the following distieh on the gallows :— 

like the physicians of his day, was an astrologer, and "Cresce diu fellx arbor, semperque vireto 

cast hi» patients' horoscope ; and found that he (the Frondibus, qui nobis talia poma feras I" 
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Preeepts for Travellers, he admonishes his young countrymen, on their return from foreign parts, 
" to lay aside the fork of Italy, the gestures of France, and all strange apparel." It was that most 
eccentric of travellers, Thomas Coryat, the " Odcombian Legstretoher," who, about 1611, first 
introduced the fork to the English dinner-table. "I observed," (he tells us in his CruditiesJ 
" a custom in all those Italian cities and towns through which I passed that is not used in any other 
country that I saw in my travels; neither do I think that any other nation of Christendom doth use 
it. The Italians do always at their meals use a little fork when they out their meat. The reason 
of all this curiosity is, because the Italian cannot by any means endure to have his meat touched 
with iingers, seeing all men's fingers are not alike clean. Hereupon I thought good to imitate the 
Italian fashion by this forked cutting of meat, not only when I was in Italy, but oftentimes in 
England since I came home." Nothing but the extraordinary natural eccentricity of Furei/er, as 
poor Coryat was now termed, enabled him to bear up against the torrent of ridicule which assailed 
him for presuming to be cleanlier in his diet than his fellow-countrymen, by using the outlandish, 
new-fangled fork of Italy. But refinement, as it always must do, in the long run prevailed, and 
the fork came into general use, though its progress was slow ; for, in a work on etiquette, published 
in 1653, entitled The Ingenious Gentlewoman' s Deliglitful Companion, the accomplished lady is told 
that, carving at her own table, "it will be comely and decent to use a fork." 

Only two drinking glasses occur in the inventory, and these were, no donbt, of Italian manu- 
facture. Harrison tells us that, in his time, Venetian drinking glasses were coming into fashion, 
and merchants had made fortunes by importing them from Italy. Yet he had no good opinion of 
such brittle vessels, for he says — " In fine aU go one way, that is to shards at the last, so that our 
great expenses in glasses (besides that they breed much strife towards such as have the charge of 
them) are worst of all bestowed, in my opinion, because their pieces do tume into no profit." 

There are no carpets in the inventory; the floors, then, were strewed with rushes. Dr. 
Bulleyne, in his Bulwark of Defence, says : — " Bushes be good to strew in halles, chambers, and 
galleries, to walke upon, defendyng apparell as traynes from dust." But rushes, if not changed 
daily, harboured dirt to an incredible extent, as Erasmus relates in one of his epistles descriptive of 
the English habits. I cannot at present put my hand on it in the original Latin, but quote the 
passage from a French translation: — 

" Le plein-pied est commun^ment en terre recouverte de joncs, sous lesquels s'amasse et reste 
uno couche de lie, de graisse, d'os, de craohats, d'excremens, et toutes sortes de saletes, sans que 
les habitans paraissent s'en apercevoir ou en etre incommodes." 

The casting-bottle for rose-water, and the chafing-dish for perfumes, that occur in the inventory, 
arc no evidence of the refinement of the period, but rather the requisite whitening on the outside 
of a horribly filthy sepulchre. In fact, the higher classes of that day, from the construction of their 
houses and other causes, could scarcely have existed without perfumes; and even these were 
ineffectual barriers against the constantly returning plagues and malignant fevers that punished 
their habitual filthiness. "W". PiuKEBioif . 



